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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people. must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. -- James Monroe 
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Big Problems Seen 
On U.S. Home Front 





Confusion Found in Dealing with 
Manpower, Food, Adminis- 
tration, Other Issues 


ARE NOT DOING ALL WE CAN 


Large Measure of Responsibility Rests 
Upon Shoulders of Each In- 
dividual Citizen 











While American soldiers in Tunisia 
were last week recouping some of 
their losses, there was growing con- 
cern over a multitude of problems 
which were mounting on the home 
Congress was growing more 
and more hostile to the Roosevelt 
administration. In a number of ways, 
it showed its opposition to policies of 
the administration. There were ugly 
reports throughout the nation of in- 
creasing black markets, which threat- 
ened to break down the whole ration- 
ing program. On the farm and labor 
fronts, trouble was brewing, as the 


» farmers sought higher prices for their 


goods, and workers in the vital air- 


' craft industry threatened to go out 
' on strike in order to obtain higher 


wages. 


= 


_ the home front. 
we are achieving in producing the 
_ weapons of modern war, we are not 


Breakdown on Home Front? 


Do all these things, added together, 
mean that the war program is break- 
ing down on the home front? Is the 
war effort being conducted as effi- 
ciently as possible to bring about an 
early victory? Are the American 


| people, as a whole, doing as much as 
| they might to win the war? 
| gteps, 
' strengthen the home front? 


What 
if any, need to be taken to 


In answer to these questions, it 


F must be admitted that only the 


blindly optimistic believe that every- 
thing is going as well as it might on 
Despite the miracles 


producing as much as we might if 
weak spots did not exist in many 
sectors of the home front. Here are 
some of the problems with which the 
nation is confronted: 


Manpower: The nation’s man- 


_ power and womanpower are not be- 


should be at work. 


ing utilized as efficiently as they 
Should be. There is widespread ab- 
Ssenteeism in many war factories. 
Production is being slowed down 
by the practice of workers staying 
away from their jobs when they 
In some war 


' plants, as many as a fourth of all the 


workers are known to have remained 


at home on a single day. The causes 


of absenteeism are numerous and are 


| discussed on page 2 of this issue of 
|THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


But absenteeism is not the only 
Weak spot in the manpower picture. 
e are critical labor shortages 

in certain parts of the country. While 
the 48-hour work week has been 
Ordered in 32 defense areas, the War 
power Commission has been slow 

in issuing the regulations carrying 
Out this order. Nor are the offices 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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FITZPATRICK IN ST. 


Why do we need to be told! 


LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 








The Will to Win 
By Walter E. Myer 


To accomplish great things, one must have a great faith. So must a nation. 
People act heroically when they believe intensely in their cause and when they 
have confidence in themselves. Great victories are not won by those who 
expect defeat and who are resigned to it. The British after Dunkirk, the Russians 
at Stalingrad, knew full well of the difficulties and dangers that confronted them. 
They knew that the odds were against them. But they did not accept defeat. 
Through an iron will to win, they rose to heroic stature and achieved the 
seemingly impossible. 

This will to win, this belief in the power to overcome obstacles and to 
rise to higher ground, has always been a part of the spirit of America. A less 
stout-hearted leader than Washington would have given up at Valley Forge. 
Had the fathers of the Republic been cautious and timorous, they would have 
abandoned as impossible the attempt to weld the thirteen jealous and quarreling 
states into a “more perfect Union.” Abraham Lincoln holding firmly to his 
purpose during the dark days of the Civil War; Jane Addams working tirelessly 
for human welfare despite heartbreaking disappointments, represent Ameri- 
canism at its best. They did not, because of weariness and discouragement, 
say “It can’t be done.” They did not listen to the cynics or the scoffers. They 
believed in progress and in their power to further it. And while no American 
has realized his highest dreams, while the nation has not reached all the goals 
that wise and heroic men and women have set for it, progress toward these 
goals has been made. Striving and achieving, despite difficulties, have been 
the proudest products of American life. 

That is why the defeatist seems so out of place in the great crisis which now 
engulfs us. A few months ago, some of our outstanding leaders were saying 
that we could not win the war. We do not hear that prediction so much just 
now, but on every hand we hear that we cannot win the peace. Everyone knows 
that if wars continue the world will return to the Dark Ages. Recurring wars 
will destroy civilization. Yet, if recent polls of opinion are accurate, a majority 
of the people think that permanent peace cannot be achieved. Many of our 
leaders of opinion seem satisfied to call attention to the difficulties in the way 
of achieving a sound and enduring peace. Too few are proclaiming that, 
despite these difficulties, we must and shall achieve the goal. 

We know now thaf we, as a nation, can produce enough to furnish the 
means of decent and comfortable living for all. Our war production is proving 
that. We can abolish poverty. We can improve health, spread the blessings 
of education. We can establish conditions under which all may have work and 
opportunity. But, when one speaks of these things, there is a cynical chorus 
of defeatism. We can't do it, and we won't do it—that is the claim. People 
are saying that we cannot avoid inflation and unemployment and international 
strife. (Concluded on page 3) 


Finland Is Reported 
Seeking Early Peace 


Said to Be Anxious to Make a 
Settlement with Soviet Union 
to Avert Disaster 


ALLIES WOULD MAKE GAINS 


Development Seen Linked to Possible 
United Nations Invasion of 
Northern Europe 














Among the rumors and reports 
“from reliable sources” in Europe, 
none has bobbed up more persist- 
ently during the last month than 
the one that Finland is seeking some 
way to withdraw from the war and 
make a separate peace with Russia. 
Following the presidential election 
of last month, the cabinet resigned, 
as is customary, and the new cabinet 
is said to be determined to end the 
war as soon as possible. 

Finland has had two wars in the 
last three and a half years—first 
against Russia in the winter of 1939- 
1940, and after a brief period of un- 
certain peace, she again became em- 
broiled in conflict with the Soviets, 
when the Germans launched their 
great offensive against Russia in the 
summer of 1941. In this second war, 
Finland is an ally of Nazi Germany. 


War-Weary 


The Finns are war-weary and 
anxious to obtain as favorable terms 
as possible from the Russians. More- 
over, they have never had much 
stomach for a war in which they are 
allies of the Nazis. In tradition, Fin- 
land has been far closer to the west- 
ern democracies and to the Scandi- 
navian countries— Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden—than she has been 
to Germany. She has maintained 
particularly close relations with the 
United States. Even though she is at 
war with two of our great allies— 
Russia and -England—we have not 
declared war upon her. 

The Finns are depending upon our 
long-standing friendship to help 
them come to terms. with Russia. 
The American minister to Finland 
has been recalled to the United 
States to report to government offi- 
cials in Washington. Undoubtedly 
one of the purposes of his visit to 
this country will be to discuss ways 
and means whereby peace may be 
restored. There are reports that the 
assistance of the Vatican will be 
sought in working out a setaaary 
peace formula. 

The rapid shift in the military 
situation on the eastern front has 
intensified Finland’s yearning for 
peace. With the Russians’ lifting 
the siege of Leningrad, after 17 
months, the Finns see little oppor- 
tunity of winning decisive military 
victories against the Soviets, with or 
without German aid. The Russians 
may now move into Finland from 
the Leningrad sector, or they may 
drive a wedge between Finland and 
Germany by pushing down through 
the Baltic states, as indicated by the 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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uU. &. NAVY 


Seabees at work 


The Navy's “Seabees” 


HEREVER the United States 

j Navy wants air and naval 
bases, repair shops, fortifications, 
and living quarters for fighting men, 
there go its Construction Battalions 
—the strong and skilled “Seabees.” 
Such a place was “Island X,” 
where the first detail of Seabees 
went to work in this war. Their 
orders were to build an air base and 
fueling station—in a hurry. And 
they were expected to do this on an 


island thick with rocks and under-' 


brush, steaming hot, and infested 
with sand fleas, land crabs, and deep- 
drilling mosquitoes. 

Engineers said the job would take 
a year and a half, but that was be- 
fore they had seen any Seabees in 
action. The men welded pontoons 
together and made floating docks. 
Under the palm trees they built 
barracks and machine shops. They 
pulled and dragged heavy naval guns 
to the tops of the mountains, and 
under the coral sands they buried 
50,000-gallon gasoline tanks. In 
seven months the job was pronounced 
finished, and a new base for Ameri- 
can naval planes was ready. 

Had the enemy spotted all this 
activity and moved in to disrupt 
it, he would have found that the 
Seabees are as ready to fight as to 
work. They would have dropped 
their tools, grabbed their guns, and 
taken their battle stations alongside 
the forces which accompany them. 


Learning how to fight with modern 
weapons is a part of the Seabees’ 
training. For theirs is a twofold 
job—building and defending what 
they build. The only place they are 
not expected to fight is aboard ship, 
on the way to a new assignment. 

So demanding are the require- 
ments of the Seabees that only vol- 
unteers are accepted; no one else go- 
ing into the Navy is assigned to the 
battalions. Even then just one out of 
eight volunteers makes the grade. 

How many men are now in the 
Seabees is a military secret, but the 
original figure has been multiplied 
many times. Eventually, it is said, 
there may be more men in the Sea- 
bees than there were in the entire 
peacetime Navy. One of their chief 
training centers is a 4,500-acre camp 
which can take care of 26,000 men. 

Most of the men who become Sea- 
bees are already skilled at some 
mechanical or building trade, and 
all they have to be taught is how 
to handle weapons and the Navy’s 
way of doing things. Now siationed 
at points all over the world, they 
are enabling the Navy to build bases 
and fortifications in record time. 

As one admiral put it, the Sea- 
bees offer “a real opportunity for 
those two-fisted, red-blooded Ameri- 
cans who are not fighting behind a 
gun to serve shoulder to shoulder 
with the combatant forces of the 
naval service.” 
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News Announcer: “Well, here is 
some good news—all enemy resistance 
is ended at that awful place beginning 
with Dj and ending sch.” —PuNCH 





A man went wearily into a barber 
shop and slumped down into a chair. 
’ “Give me a shave,” he said. 

The barber told him that he was too 
far down in the chair for a shave. 

“All right,” said the customer wear- 
“Give me a haircut.” 

—MONTREAL STAR 


ily. 








“Well, they said they'd stay if | promised not 
to go to any trouble.” 


KEATE IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“T hear your new lodger is a very 
impetuous fellow. Does everything in 
the heat of the moment.” 

“Yes, it’s his job. He’s a blacksmith.” 

—T1p-BitTs 





Tourist (in 1950): “I want a ticket 
for the round-the-world flight excur- 
sion.” 

Ticket Agent: 
sir?” 


“Yes, sir. One way, 
—CAPPER’S WEEKLY 





“Wanna take my sister to the dance?” 
“What does she look like?” 
‘Tll pay your expenses.” 
“Sorry, I got a date.” 
—SCRIPPAGE 





2 | say, waiter, is this peach or apple 
pie?” 

“Can’t you tell by the taste?” 

“No ” 


“Then what difference does it make?” 
—PATHFINDER 





Man in swimming: “Are you quite 
sure that there are no crocodiles about 
here?” ; 

Man on shore: “Positive. The sharks 
have scared every one of them away.” 

—SELECTED 





Sidelishts on the News 


NE of the toughest problems faced by American war production is absentee. 

ism. Factory owners cannot seem to keep their workers on the job for a 
full quota of working days. Does this mean that labor is unpatriotic? Does it 
point to faulty management? Devoting the full Sidelights column to this single 
issue, we present contemporary viewpoints on absenteeism. 


* * ~ 
Time magazine gives a description of the extent of absenteeism and tells of 
some of its causes: 


In many a factory, girls now take time off for shopping, for tea, for almost 
anything that seems important to a woman at the 
moment—though women with close relatives in the ommn mem 









services are apt to be among the most regular workers _J bars vost per weex | | 
there are. Boys take time off for hangovers, have a; + toy he ts ta 
lately taken to writing blatant cracks like “drunk too | 

much” or “date with a blonde” on the why-were- 
you-absent slips. U.S. factory morale and discipline 
seems to be at a very low pitch. 

Lax discipline is partly responsible. During re- 
cent years, the employer has felt more and more un- 
easy over appealing to his employees directly, for 
fear he may be hailed into court. It is also extremely 
difficult to fire a man for absenteeism, or to discipline 
him. Moreover, the very strength of some unions has 
created a recognized twilight zone of authority within 
plants: The foreman seldom dares discharge a man; 
the union’s “shop steward” is himself powerless to 
discipline a worker because his own job is dependent 
on his popularity. 

The causes of absenteeism thus seem to call in question many a pet theory 
of liberal and labor leader. Big wages, big overtime, rigid price control to 
protect the workers’ living standards, big unions—simply have not resulted in 
labor’s buckling down to its job. What will do so? There is no easy answer. 
In Germany the penalty for absenteeism is death. In England and Australia it 
has been necessary to impose stiff fines. In the U. S. both labor leaders and 
management are still loath to follow British example. Both hope that the U. S. 
worker will wake up to his responsibilities. 


* * * 
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UNION answer to these charges is given in the American Federation of 
Labor weekly newspaper: 


Labor’s loyal enemies—they stick with us through thick and thin—have got 
a new word for it—absenteeism. And they are now busily 
using this word as a whip and a scourge on the backs of 
the great army of American production soldiers. 

Absenteeism is a grievous fault. We would be the last 
to deny it. It cuts into war production, it eats up man- 
power, it slows down the war effort. 

But are the workers who occasionally absent themselves 
from the job entirely and alone at fault? Is this absence 
altogether deliberate and voluntary? Is it caused by shirk- 
ing, by irresponsibility, by lack of patriotism? 

The facts are that the largest proportion of absenteeism 
is caused by preventable accidents and preventable ill- 
nesses; by unavoidable factors, such as blizzards, floods, and 
transportation breakdowns, by poor housing, by fatigue resulting from excessive 
working hours; by shortages of materials, by bad scheduling of work by manage- 
ment and by required appearances before Selective Service Boards and other 
government agencies. 

Only a tiny fraction of absenteeism results from deliberate and irresponsible 
waywardness by individual workers. 


* * * 


AYMOND MOLEY, writing in Newsweek, blames the high rate of absentee- 
ism on New Deal government: 


_Ever since the depression of 1932 our “forward 
thinkers” have harped on the beauties of leisure and 
the dangers of work. Recently some of the top ad- 
ministration figures, in order to save their “social 
gains,” have actually spread the alarm that a work 
week of more than 48 hours is harmful to health 
and morale. 

Beyond the cult of the short work week is the 
cult of “cradle to the grave” security. That, too, has 
scarcely contributed to the old work-for-the-night- 
is-coming spirit. Of course, it is heresy to question 
governmental concern with personal security. But 
maybe it will not be amiss to suggest that we pipe 
down on these tunes until the job of winning the 
war is done. 

Still other ways in which government actually 
encourages lax standards of attendance include such 
episodes as WLB’s order to the Ford Motor Compan 
to pay an extra vacation bonus to five-year men with not more than 45 days a 
year of time lost for personal reasons. That order established 85 per cent as 
good average attendance. 


Having labored for years to tear down the normal compulsions that make 
free men work, a kindly government is forced to consider others, like freezing 
men to their jobs. All this should be a forcible reminder both to those in the 
unions and those in government that once regimentation and paternalism go far 
enough, inexorable causes push them farther. For a nation’s work must be done, 
and when all else fails, compulsion is in order. In war or peace we cannot have 
leisure unless we have work. 










(1M CERTAINLY 
GLAD THAT BILL 
WAS PASSED 





ISCUSSING the Office of War Information report on absenteeism, the news- 
paper PM says: 


_. This report makes clear that responsibility for cure of 
job-absence is shared by management, workers, communi- 
ties, and local, state, and federal governments. While 
pointing out that no attempt should be made to whitewash 
absenteeism the OWI attacked spectacular but isolated re- 
ports of absenteeism such as those published shortly after 
Christmas. These tales, the OWI said, failed to give an 
accurate picture. * 


~ In the face of charges that unions have promoted ab- 
senteeism, labor organizations and managements have 
been doing much to deal with the causes of job absences. 
A labor-management committee at the Bridgeport, Conn. 
Brass Co., reduced absenteeism by 15 per cent in a si 
month while the work force was increasing 12 per cent, 
the OWI said. 


As large-scale recommendations for combating absen- 
. teeism the OWI called attention to Britain’s experience. 
In that country improvement of factory and community conditions, programs to 
conserve the health and energy of the workers for the job of producing weapons 
were found to be most effective. 
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Pros and Cons of Regional Arrangements 


N a previous issue of THE AMERI- 

CAN OBSERVER, we referred to the 
excellent book—Peace Plans and 
American Choices, by Arthur C. 
Millspaugh (Washington: Brookings 
Institution. $1)—-which takes up the 
more widely discussed of the pro- 
posals now being considered to deal 
with postwar problems. This week, 
we should like to consider another 
of these proposals. 

In many quarters, it is being ar- 
gued that the best way to maintain 
peace in the future is to organize the 
nations of the world on a regional 
basis. Those who favor such a pro- 
gram contend that, while it would 
be a desirable thing to establish a 
union or federation of all the nations 
of the world, such an arrangement is 
impossible as an immediate objective 
after the war. Therefore, it would 
be better to attempt what is possible; 
that is, federations or unions of sev- 
eral nations for various geographical 
regions of the earth. 

It is proposed, for example, that 
the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere might form such a federation. 
Those of Europe might join hands in 
another union, while those of Asia 
might form still a third federation. 
The principal arguments in favor of 
regional arrangements follow: 


1. Inasmuch as wars usually break 
out as a result of conflicts between 
two nations within a region, these 
causes of friction would be removed 
if the smaller nations were united 
in a larger federation and subject to 
the authority of that government. 


2. Regionalism is the logical devel- 
opment in political organization. Na- 








WIDE WORLD 


A freighter is loaded with supplies for the war zones. 


tions have, most of them, developed 
from the small to the large. The 
United States, for example, was the 
natural evolution of the 13 original 
colonies joining together in a fed- 
eration, and then adding more terri- 
tory until an entire continent was 
included. The history of England, 
of Italy, and of Germany is that of 
smaller states, which adjoined each 
other, uniting to form a larger na- 
tion. The next step should be the 
uniting of several of these larger na- 
tions into a regional federation. 


3. If economic problems, which 
always play an important part in 
the origins of any war, are to be 
successfully solved, the small inde- 
pendent nation must disappear. 








opinion. 
Suggestions to Instructor: 





answers. 


published as soon as possible. 


honestly. 
answer “uncertain.” 
on the answer sheet. 
questions. 


absent from their war jobs? 


Poll of Student Opinion 


HIS is one in a series of student polls which appear from time to 
time in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 
Weekly News Review. They reach hundreds of thousands of senior high 
school students throughout the nation and should reflect national youth 


Conduct the poll in all classes within a 
week of the time the paper is received. Read questions to class. 
Have answers tabulated by student committee. 
for each question added, then send to American Observer, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., the results of the poll. 


It is important that each student answer questions thoughtfully and 
If one is in doubt about a question, he should not hesitate to 
It is not necessary that the student write his name 
No one need know how he has answered the 


1. Should we have a national service act, authorizing the government 
to draft all men and women for war jobs? 


2. Do'you favor drafting into the Army workers who are habitually 


3. Are you in favor of a $25,000 a year limit on a person’s income? 


These polls also appear in the 


Collect 
Have totals 


The results will be 





4. Do you think that time and 
a half should be paid to workers 
for all hours over 40 a week? 


5. Do you favor a compulsory 
savings law, requiring workers 
to invest a certain percentage of 
their earnings in war bonds? 


6. Should pleasure driving be 
banned throughout the country 
to save rubber, gasoline, and 
manpower? 


7. Should President Roosevelt 
appoint a war council to make 
decisions on all conflicting home- 
front policies? 


8. Do you think we are doing 
as much as possible to win the 
war as quickly as possible? 


9. On the whole, is Congress 
making the greatest possible 
contribution toward winning the 
war? 











“Well, where is everyone?” 
CARLISLE IN N. Y. HERALO-TRIBUNE 











Modern nations must carry on trade 
with other nations and such trade 
cannot be carried on successfully if 
each small nation persists in erect- 
ing tariff barriers against the prod- 
ucts of its neighbors. Under re- 
gional federations, large free-trade 
areas would be established. The 
goods of one section could be freely 
interchanged with those of another 
and standards of living all along the 
line would improve. 


Free Trade Areas 


The nations which have made the 
greatest economic progress are those 
which have succeeded in establish- 
ing large free-trade areas. No one 
will deny that the United States 
owes much ‘of its great industrial 
progress to the fact that no tariff 
walls exist between the individual 
states. Much of Russia’s military 
might today is due to the fact that 


the resources of a region larger than ~ 


the United States and Canada have 
been mobilized for war. Thus, from 
the economic standpoint alone, all 
nations would make great gains by 
forming regional federations. 

4. The nations of the Western 
Hemisphere afford an excellent ex- 
ample of the possibilities in federa- 
tion. While it is true that no formal 
federation exists among the Ameri- 
can republics, the fact remains that 
for many years progress has been 
made and the trend has been in the 
direction of closer economic and 
political relations. Wars in this 
hemisphere have been few and far 
between. No large standing armies 
are necessary to preserve the peace. 
Cooperation in the political and 
economic fields has brought sub- 
stantial results. 


There are many who fail to accept 
the validity of these arguments. They 
argue that regional arrangements 
would be more likely to lead to war 
than to preserve peace. Here are 
the principal arguments of those who 
oppose the plan: 


1. Regional arrangements or fed- 
erations, even on a continental or 
intercontinental basis, might lead to 
even bigger wars in the future be- 
cause they would be fought between 
bigger political units. A large con- 
tinental federation of states would 
have far more resources and military 
might to throw into a struggle. Two 
of the large federations might align 
themselves against a third. Peace 


and security would not be possible 
and each of the federations would 





have to remain armed to the teeth. 

2. In practice, regionalism would 
constitute the worst possible form 
of imperialism. It is inconceivable 
that each of the states belonging to 
the federation would have an equal 
voice in determining the policies of 
the group. The strongest individual 
member would dominate the others. 
This is precisely what the Nazis have 
envisaged in their “new order” for 
Europe, and what the Japanese have 
had in mind in their “eastern Asia 
co-prosperity sphere.” Being im- 
perialistic, none of the federations 
would be satisfied with its existing 
territories, but would attempt, 
rather, to extend its power to other 
regions. 

3. Regional arrangements would 
intensify trade rivalry, rather than 
diminish it. While trade barriers 
would be removed within the fed- 
eration, it is likely that heavy re- 
strictions would be imposed upon the 
trade of all outsiders. No federation 
could be large enough to exclude all 
trade with the outside. The long 
history of mankind shows that trade 
must be organized on a world-wide 
basis, and the trade problem must be 
tackled on a world scale, not a re- 
gional one. 

4. Peace, to be lasting, must be or- 
ganized on a global scale, just as 
modern warfare has become global. 
The development of air power has 

















Could the United States get along in the 
postwar world by joining in a regional federation 
with the countries of Latin America? (From 
“Peace Plans and American Choices,” by Arthur 
C. Millspaugh. Brookings.) 


made intercontinental invasion pos- 
sible. American paratroops last No- 
vember flew 1,500 miles to invade 
North Africa. The likelihood is that 
regionalism would have the same 
effect upon world history as isola- 
tionism. Each federation would be 
determined to defend itself by build- 
ing strong defenses, and armed con- 
flict is almost inevitable when op- 
posing forces remain armed to the 
teeth, whether those forces be na- 
tions or federations. 


THE WILL TO WIN 
(Concluded from page 1) 


Why not? We cannot have these 
things if we are cynical or lazy or 
fearful or selfish, We cannot have 
them unless we study the means 
whereby they can be achieved. We 
cannot have them unless we are cour- 
ageous, willing to keep striving for 
the goals, failing sometimes, but learn-- 
ing from our mistakes and keeping our 
faces forever forward. These are in- 
deed dark days. Life is full of danger 
and uncertainty. But let us, even 
when the road ahead seems hard and 
doubtful, live and act according to 
the American tradition of Faith and 
Progress. 
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The Story of the Week 





ACME 


HOME-COMING. The sufferings of war written on their faces, these Russian survivors of families 
occupying a collective farm near Stalingrad tell of their experiences after their village had 


been recaptured by Russian advance troops. 


The Russian Front 


While the Russians continued their 
gains last week, there were signs that 
the rate of progress was beginning to 
slacken. In the south, along the 
Ukrainian front, the first signs of 
spring were noticeable, which meant 
that the snow and ice would soon 
melt and it would become more diffi- 
cult for the Soviets’ tanks and motor- 
ized units to advance as rapidly as in 
the past. Their machines would be- 
come bogged down in mud. Winter 
has been a great ally of the Russians 
and the coming of spring will not 
help their military operations. 


Another handicap which the Rus- 
sians must overcome if they are to 
continue their offensive and drive the 
Nazis from their country is the 
lengthening supply lines. In some 
places, the Russian drive has ad- 
vanced 400 miles from the base at 
Stalingrad, and the Soviets must re- 
organize their supply lines to meet 
the needs of their advancing armies. 
Fierce Nazi counterattacks were 
staged last week in the Kharkov area, 
but the Russians were apparently 
still trying to push the whole German 
defense line at least as far west as 
the Dnieper River. 


Boeing Blowup 


Last summer the men who make 
planes for Boeing in Seattle placed 
a wage grievance before the War 
Labor Board. The protesting workers 
based their claim on the fact that 
minimum wages in the shipyards 
averaged one-third more than their 
own. Today, eight months later, the 
case is still unsettled. As we go to 
press, Lockheed, Vega, and Consoli- 
dated Aircraft employees have joined 
Boeing workers in a demand for 
action. 

Thus far, the Boeing plant has lost 
only three production hours because 
of the dispute. After the brief shut- 
down two weeks ago, the AFL union 
controlling west coast aircraft 
workers issued an ultimatum. Set- 
ting a series of deadlines for the 
WLB, it scheduled 24-hour mass 
meetings in plane production centers 
all over California. 

These mass meetings, the first of 
which have already been carried out, 
do not entail a stoppage of produc- 


tion. Only workers who have fin- 
ished their shifts attend. Throughout 
the dispute, union officials have 
broadcast appeals to the workers to 
stay on the job both in the interest 
of the war effort and as a factor in 
strengthening their own case. 


Shadow of '44 


Long before party conventions de- 
cide the final lineup of candidates 
for a presidential election, political 
leaders are busy rounding up possi- 
ble nominees. And war years are 
no exception. Already an under- 
current of “fourth term” talk has 
begun. 

Representative Sabath of Illinois 
recently brought rumor and specu- 
lation into the open by asking the 
President directly if he intends to 
run again in 1944. The President 
admitted that he is reluctant to take 
on another four years of duties as 
commander-in-chief, but closed no 
doors on the possibility that next 
year may find him once more a can- 
didate. 

On the Democratic side, Vice- 
President Wallace is also considered 
a ranking prospect. Despite the ups 
and downs of the manpower problem, 
Paul McNutt is still one of the party 
eligibles, as is Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas. 


Wendell Willkie, the sensational 


Republican dark horse of the last 
election, has become a dominant 
world personality ‘since his defeat in 
1940. Except for the fact that he 
has made many Republican enemies 
in the last two years his nomination 
by the GOP would be assured. Pos- 
sible substitutes include New York’s 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey, although 
he has pledged himself to finish his 
term in Albany, Governor Harold 
Stassen of Minnesota, and Governor 
Bricker of Ohio. 


Britain and Gandhi 


Even before Mohandas K. Gandhi 
began his celebrated fast, criticism 
of Britain’s Indian policy was wide- 
spread. In the midst of the fast, 
when it looked as though the frail 
little Hindu leader might die, indig- 
nation mounted. Petitions and pro- 
tests harassed British officials. 
Americans sympathetic to the idea of 
Indian liberation called for United 
States intervention in the case. 

But Britain stood firm. The 
Churchill government has been out- 
spoken about its intention to hold 
India, and Gandhi’s near-suicide did 
not change its position. Now that 
the fast is at an end with Gandhi still 
clinging to life, it is expected that 
hostile feeling will die down. But 
for British leaders and the millions 
of discontented Indians, the basic 
problem of empire versus self-rule 
remains unsolved. 


Red Cross Record 


President Roosevelt has designated 
March as Red Cross Month, and dur- 
ing this period the American Red 
Cross is carrying on an intensive 
drive to raise the $125,000,000 it 
needs for 1943. This campaign should 
meet the overwhelming support of 
every American citizen. Ever since 
this remarkable organization was 
founded in 1881 under the guidance 
of Clara Barton (it is now one of 
63 such national societies) it has paid 
the American people many times 
over for the smaii sums they are 
asked to contribute annually. 

This is the story of last year’s 
record alone, as revealed editorially 
by the New York Times: 

Last year the American Red Cross 
recruited 28,000 graduate nurses for the 


Army and Navy and this year will add 
36,000 to that list. It has established 


a disaster reserve of 51,000 nurses, has 
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trained 60,000 volunteer aides, has 
taught 500,000 women the rudiments 
of home nursing, has educated 300,000 
women in the principles of nutrition, 
has graduated 5,500,000 persons from 
its first-aid classes, has enrolled 3,500,- 
000 in necessary tasks, from driving 
trucks and assisting draft and ration 
boards to preparing more than half a 
billion surgical dressings. It has given 
relief to 130,000 sufferers in 180 dis- 
asters in 44 states. 


For the combatants, at home and 
abroad, for military and civilian pris- 
oners, for torpedoed sailors, and for 
the families and dependents of these 
men, it has labored on a scale almost 
too vast to realize. It has been intimate 
enough to listen to the troubles of 
more than a million service men, and 
to give each of these men and their 
families the personal advice and as- 
sistance they needed. It has shipped 
a million food parcels to prisoners in 
Japanese territory and in Germany. 
It has collected 1,300,000 pints of blood 
plasma to save the lives of wounded 
men—and those lives have been saved. 
It has brought the fighting man recre- 
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ation when he was bored, sympathy 
when he was homesick, and compan- 
ionship as well as nursing care when 
he was injured. It has bound up his 
wounds, written his letters, got him 
news from home, lent him money. It 
has given help to 30,000,000 civilian 
victims of war in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 


Liquid Money 


According to a recently published 
report of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the American people 
saved more than $10,000,000,000 dur- 
ing the last three months of 1942. 
Ordinarily this would be considered 
a fine thing, but strangely enough 
government officials see in these sav- 
ings a serious threat of inflation. 

About half of this sum has been 
invested in government bonds, in- 
surance, and pension funds. Since it 
will not likely be spent soon, it has 
no inflationary effect. The other half, 
however, has been deposited in banks, 
and at least $4,600,000,000 is in the 
form of “demand deposits.” This 
simply means that the money is in 
bank checking accounts, and can be 
withdrawn at any time “on demand,” 
as contrasted to “time deposits” in 
savings accounts. 


The dangers inherent in such large 
sums of “liquid money” are clearly 
revealed by a recent editorial in the 
Washington Post: 


The existence of tremendous cash 
reserves in fluid form tempts their 
owners to embark on buying sprees 
and to bid up prices of scarce articles. 
When such funds are invested in inter- 
est-bearing government bonds, this 
kind of buying is not likely to develop 
on a large scale. For the average in- 
vestor obtains satisfaction from the 
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ession of a bond which is a source 
of income as well as a store of value. 
He will not sell or redeem it as readily 
as he would part with cash in the bank. 
If people could be persuaded to give 
up this dangerous form of cash hoard- 
ing, war expenditures not covered by 
taxes could be financed to a very large 
extent out of current consumer income. 


McKellar and Merit System 


The merit system for choosing fed- 
eral employees met a serious chal- 
lenge recently when Senator Mc- 
Kellar of Tennessee introduced a bill 
placing higher-salaried government 
workers under control of the Senate. 
More than 30,000 officials would be 
affected by the ruling, which calls 
for presidential nomination and Sen- 
ate confirmation of every appoint- 
ment carrying a salary of over $4,500. 

Under Civil Service, these em- 
ployees are chosen according to 
standard qualifications which include 
competitive written examinations. 
Agencies do their own hiring, and 
must take their employees in order 
of rating from Civil Service lists. 
McKellar’s bill would reintroduce 
political influence into government 
employment. 

The most important opposition to 
the bill has come from the President 
himself. Speaking through Vice- 
President Wallace, he condemned it 
on the grounds that (1) it would 
wreck Civil Service and restore the 
spoils system which was destroyed 
before the turn of the century, and 
(2) neither the President nor the 
Senate has time to stop important 
war work to consider the qualifica- 
tions of thousands of jobholders. 


Reform in Jamaica 


A few weeks ago the spotlight fell 
on Puerto Rico, where the problems 
of inflation, poverty, and malnutri- 
tion have given U. S. authorities 
much concern. Now the limelight 
has shifted to another island close by 
—this time the British island of 
Jamaica. 

In Jamaica, as in Puerto Rico, pov- 
erty is traditional. Absentee land- 
lords have exploited the land and the 
people for hundreds of years, grad- 
ually stripping the island of its 
wealth. And just as in Puerto Rico, 
most of the land has been devoted 
to export crops, such as sugar, so that 
the wartime shipping shortage has 
deprived the Jamaican people of 


badly needed imports of food. The 
result has been near-starvation 
throughout the island. 

Since this island, with its 1,173,000 
people is Britain’s largest and most 
valuable West Indies possession, the 
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British Parliament has finally been 
forced to give the problem serious 
consideration. A few days ago Par- 
liament made a double offer. For 
one thing it promised to spend about 
$24,000,000 in rehabilitating the West 
Indies, and most of this money will 
go to Jamaica. It also agreed to 
make certain political changes. The 
government is to be _ liberalized 
through a new constitution, which 
will give the people the right to elect 
their own legislature. The British 
governor will, however, retain the 
right to veto measures passed by this 
legislature. 


Wickard Program 


Food production for 1943 still ranks 
high on the list of the nation’s prob- 
lems. Complicated by a long-stand- 
ing disagreement between the admin- 
istration and the congressional farm 
bloc, it rests partly on the question 
of agricultural prices. Last week, 
Secretary Wickard struck a blow for 
the administration with his new pro- 
gram of incentive payments to the 
nation’s farmers. 

The Agriculture chief demanded 
that Congress vote subsidies to farm- 
ers producing the crops most needed 
in the war effort. For example, he 
asked Congress to authorize the sale 
of 100,000,000 bushels of feed wheat 
at 85 per cent of the parity price of 
corn. The farmer, having his costs 
thus reduced, would be encouraged to 
raise livestock. Although the price 
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at which he sold his livestock would 
remain the same, his income would 
increase. And because the consumer 
would not have to pay more for meat, 
the step would not be inflationary. 

But farm bloc legislators are still 
holding out for a direct price increase. 
In considering Secretary Wickard’s 
request, they want to include the cost 
of all farm labor in the parity for- 
mula. Up to now, calculations of 
parity, the price at which the farmer 
can buy as much as he could in the 
base period from 1909 to 1913, have 
not considered the cost of labor. It 
is estimated that if Congress approves 
this, farm prices will increase from 10 
to 12 per cent. 


In Appreciation 


Americans who are inclined to 
grumble about the restrictions and 
annoyances of rationing might well 
ponder this story, told by a clerk at 
a Washington ration board: 

“Yesterday at the food ration 
board I registered a small, pinch- 
faced woman. When I discovered she 
was a mother of three children under 
15, I told her that I would have to 
remove all their coffee coupons. 

““Oh, yes,’ the little woman re- 
plied, ‘take them all. My husband and 
I haven’t had a taste of coffee since 
the war began. You see, we are 
refugees and we are so happy to be 
living in this wonderful country that 
we never buy a single thing we don’t 
absolutely need.’ ” 


News Items in Brief 





From now on the term “war model” 
will be applied to articles and prod- 
ucts which, because of the war, must 
be simplified and made of cheaper, 
more plentiful materials. This desig- 
nation, made official by the govern- 
ment, replaces such terms as “victory 
model” and “utility model’? which 
are already in use. 

* * * 

During 1942, Army, Navy, and Marine 
fliers shot down at least 2,587 enemy 
aircraft, while losing 609 of their 
own. The enemy loss does not -in- 
clude the hundreds listed as “prob- 
ably destroyed” nor the hundreds 
picked out of the sky by antiaircraft 


fire. 


* * ~*~ 









German bombs dropped on London have 
opened deep craters and exposed 
many ruins of the Roman city which 
stood there in the first and second 
centuries. Archeologists say that 


enough is being uncovered to make 
it possible to gain a picture of build- 
ings and everyday life in the Roman 
The 


London of 18 centuries ago. 





ancient city covered about 330 acres, 
of which about 100 lie under heavily 
bombed areas. 

_ * * 

A new sulfa drug chewing gum has 
been developed as a possible remedy 
for sore throats. Sulfadiazine or some 
other sulfa drug is mixed with par- 
affin to make the gum, which is still 
considered an experiment by the 
doctors who are working on it. 

* * * 

Army and Navy air transport com- 
mands, according to one authority, 
now average 500 trans-Atlantic flights 
per week—day and night—all the 
year around. It is also said that more 
are being added all the time. 

* * i 

Germany’s 52-ton Mark VI—her heavi- 
est tank and one which has seen 
action in North Africa—carries an 
88-millimeter gun which weighs 
more than 1% tons. The Mark VI 
is about 20% feet long, 12% feet 
wide, and 9% feet high. The gun 
barrel extends another six feet be- 
yond the length of the tank. 








News Quiz of the Week 














(Answers on page 6, column 4) 


1. Not long ago Lieut. Gen. Eisen- 
hower was raised to the rank of full 
general. What is his insignia of rank 
now? (a) four bars; (b) a silver eagle; 
(c) four stars; (d) a gold star. 

2. Aside from General Pershing, who 
is not now on the active list, what 
other American military men carry the 
rank of full general? 

3. The United States government 
owns the largest printing plant in the 
world. Have you any idea what is the 
largest single printing job it has ever 
done? 

4. A famous office building is a mile 
around, five stories high, has 16% miles 
of corridor, and will house 40,000 
workers. What and where is it? 


5. Do you know how the SPARS 
(Women in the Coast Guard Reserves) 
got their name? 

6. Rio De Oro, Angola, and Mozam- 
bique are all located in Africa. In 
what important respect are they differ- 
ent from their neighbors? 

7. Fresh cabbage, carrots, snap beans, 
peas, tomatoes, lettuce, and spinach are 
not being rationed, but what action 
was recently taken concerning them by 
the government? 


8. According to the United States 
Treasury, if all the money in circula- 
tion during January were evenly di- 
vided each man, woman, and. child in 
this country would have about (a) 
$115; (b) $53; (c) $235; (d) $78? 

9. His name is Risto Ryti, he was 
first elected in 1940, and he was re- 
elected in February. Of what country 
is he president? 


10. True or False: As soon as con- 
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sumers get Ration Book No. 2, they 
no longer need to keep Ration Book 
No. 1. 


11. Can you name the three prewar 
countries below Finland which are 
generally referred to as the Baltic 
States? 


12. What famous woman spoke be- 
fore Congress a few days ago? 
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Srattowe of Home Front 





of the United States Employment 
Service—the agency through which 
workers are placed in war jobs— 
equipped to handle the staggering job 
confronting them. It is the job of 
the Employment Service to control all 
the hiring in defense areas and to 
shift workers to jobs where the need 
is greatest. 


Despite this tremendous task, the 
USES itself has one of the highest 
labor turnovers in the country. Last 
year, 70 per cent of its own personnel 
all over the country, and in some 
areas 170 per cent, left their jobs. 
Those who were supposed to put 
workers in war jobs left their own 
jobs largely because the wages and 
salaries they receive are far lower 
than those paid to other government 
employees and to workers in war 
factories. The USES cannot function 
efficiently until it is staffed by com- 
petent workers who will remain on 
their jobs. 

Last week, Congress complicated 
the problem by acting to pare down 
the appropriations of the USES. The 
Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives took this 
action as a protest against Manpower 
Director Paul V. McNutt, whom it 
does not like. And this action was 
taken at a time when it is impossible 
to fill 15 per cent of the jobs in the 
USES because of the low salaries 
paid. 


The manpower picture is further 
confused by the operation of the se- 
lective service system. We are con- 
fronted by a serious shortage of farm 
labor because so many farm workers 
have been drafted into the Army, 
and the nation may be confronted by 
an acute food shortage before the 
end of the year as a result of this 
policy. There has been no consistent 
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policy with respect to the deferment 
of essential war workers, to the draft- 
ing of married men. One day the 
order is given to all men between the 
ages of 18 and 38 to get into war 
jobs or be drafted and the next they 
are told they are likely to be drafted 
regardless of whether they get in war 
jobs or not. 


There are many people who believe 
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that the manpower muddle will never 
be straightened out until we have a 
national service law, authorizing the 
government to conscript all man- 
power and womanpower for duties 
where they are most needed. The 
United States is the only major bel- 
ligerent which does not have such 
legislation. 

A national service law is opposed 
on the ground that it would be regi- 
mentation, but those who support it 
reply by saying that you cannot win 
a war without utilizing every avail- 
able ounce of strength the nation 
possesses. Furthermore, they say, if 
the government has the power to con- 
script men for the armed services at 
$50 a month and regiment their lives 
24 hours a day, it has the equal right 
to demand service of all other citizens 
who remain civilians. 


Food: In part, this problem is di- 
rectly related to manpower, for farm- 
ers in many parts of the country are 
unable to raise more food because 
they do not have the necessary work- 
ers. But that is only part of the 
story. Many of them are unable to 
obtain essential farm machinery be- 
cause the materials have gone into 
war production. 

Already the effect of the shortage of 
certain foodstuffs is having an ad- 
verse effect upon the war program. 
In certain defense areas, meat is so 
scarce that workers are not getting 
enough to sustain their strength and 
energy. Health is being undermined 
by an overabundance of starch in the 
diet. These are danger signs which, 
if not heeded, will seriously impair 
the efficiency of the production front. 

Even Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard admitted a few days ago the 
seriousness of the situation, when he 
told a congressional committee: ‘‘The 
American people have 
been caught short on 
food. The: food situa- 
tion is going to become 
very critical so far as 
production is concerned, 
first because of the in- 
ability to get the labor 
we ought to have, and 
second because of in- 
ability to get the farm 
machinery we ought to 
have.” 


Perhaps the ugliest 
feature of the food situ- 
ation is the existence of 
black markets. There is 
scarcely a city in the 
country which does not 
have its black market 
in one or a number of 
products. Like the boot- 
leggers of prohibition 
days, “meatleggers” are 
setting themselves up, 
selling their product at 
exorbitant prices. Much 
of the meat sold on the 
black market is not gov- 
ernment inspected and 
constitutes a danger to 
those who eat it. Those 
who patronize black markets are 
hardly less reprehensible than those 
who operate them. 





A less serious problem is that of 
the hoarder. Many Americans who 
profess to be patriotic have done 
great damage to the nation by laying 
in large supplies of canned goods be- 
fore the rationing program went into 
effect. They have shown themselves 








unwilling to share the 
sacrifices which all must 
bear if the war is to be 
won. 

Pressure Groups: 
The war effort has been 
seriously handicapped 
by various groups of the 
population who have 
put their own selfish in- 
terests above those of 
the nation. Businessmen 
have fought tooth and 
nail any action which 
threatened their profits. 
Workers have stood in- 
sistently for higher 
wages. Farmers have 
made demands for 
higher prices for their 
goods. Despite price 
control legislation, 
prices have risen and 
the threat of destroying 
the ceilings altogether is 
real indeed. 

Unless there is some 
effective action taken, 
the nation may be in the throes of dis- 
astrous, runaway inflation before the 
war is over. Prices may skyrocket, 
bringing tragedy to millions and 
threatening the entire war program. 
Despite the immediate need for 
higher taxes to drain off part of the 
increased purchasing power resulting 
from high wages, farm prices, and 
profits, action is being delayed. The 
question of compulsory savings—of 
compelling people to invest a certain 
percentage of their earnings in war 
bonds—remains in the background. 
The time of thousands of women— 
time which could be used to better 
advantage—is occupied in the effort 
to sell bonds to people on a voluntary 
basis. 





Administration: It is no secret 
that considerable friction exists be- 
tween various of the war agencies. 
There is no unified command of home 
front activities. Frequently, policies 
adopted by one agency conflict with 
those of another. Occasionally, pro- 
grams are announced before they are 
carefully planned and the means of 
carrying them out are provided. 


All this has led to the demand that 
the President appoint a supreme war 
council for the domestic front; a 
group of men who can view the home 
front as a whole, who can obtain all 
the facts and make final decisions. 
At present, no such final authority 
exists, except in the President him- 
self, and he is obliged to devote so 
much time and attention to planning 
military strategy and _ diplomatic 
moves that he cannot give the thought 
to the problems of the home front 
which those problems demand. 

Politics: The war program is being 
hampered by petty partisanship on 
the part of members of both parties. 
In Congress, there has been legitimate 
criticism of many phases of the war 
program and of the conduct of the 
war. But, more often than not, this 
criticism is designed more to em- 
barrass the administration than to 
correct the evil. Few constructive 
suggestions are made for alternate 
courses of action. 

As an example of what is happen- 
ing, we may take the case of man- 
power. It is a well-known fact that 
the manpower problem cries for at- 
tention; that it is one of the most 
critical facing the nation today. 
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Members of Congress know this, as 
well as persons outside of Congress. 
Yet, instead of adopting a compre- 
hensive program which would deal 
effectively with the problem, Con- 
gress shows its displeasure by refus- 
ing to appropriate the money neces- 
sary to operate the United States 
Employment Service, which is per- 
haps the key agency in the entire 
manpower setup. 

It would be foolish indeed to pre- 
tend that the nation as a whole is 
doing as much as it might to win 
the war as quickly as possible. Nor 
can the blame for our shortcomings 
be laid at the doorstep of any one 
person or any one group. There have 
been mistakes and confusion in the 
administration of the war program 
and in the mapping of policies. Yet 
these mistakes will not be corrected 
by crying out against “bureaucrats.” 

Various groups outside of govern- 
ment are also responsible. All the 
special interests which put their own 
advantage above the national good 
are interfering with the progress of 
war on the home front. 

Nor is the average citizen without 
blame. Those who patronize black 
markets, who hoard, who drive their 
ears for pleasure when such driving 
has been banned; those who fail to 
turn a finger to help such war agen- 
cies as the Red Cross; and especially 
those who do little to further the 
war effort except complain. It is the 
duty of every American citizen, in 
this hour of crisis, to discharge his 
fundamental duty as a member of a 
democracy by keeping. himself in- 
formed on the great issues of the day 
and by letting his desires and 
wishes be known. The problems of 
the home front are the problems of 
every individual American. 


Answers to News Quiz 


1. (c) four stars. 2. Marshall and 
MacArthur. 3. The 150 million copies 
of Ration Book No. 2. 4. The Penta- 
gon Building in Washington, now hous- 
ing the War Department. 5. From the 
initial letters of the Coast Guard motto 
—“Semper Paratus— Always Ready. 
6. They are the only three large Afri- 
can colonies that are neutral. 7. They 
were all put under price ceilings. 8. 
(a) $115.80. 9. Finland. 10. False; 
Book No. 1 is still to be used for sugar, 
coffee, and shoes. 11. Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania; they are now part of 
the Soviet Union. 12. Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek. 
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Will Finland and Russia Make Peace? 


(Concluded from page 1) 


map on this page. In either event, 
Finland’s position would become pre- 
carious, and she would probably be 
unable to obtain as favorable terms 
in a later settlement with Russia 
as she could obtain if she came to 
terms now. 

Many obstacles stand in the way of 
liquidating the Russo-Finnish war. 
For one thing, there are an estimated 
100,000 German troops stationed on 
Finnish soil and they would be dif- 
ficult to deal with if it were apparent 
that Finland was trying to pull out 
of the war and make a separate 
peace with the Russians. To a certain 
extent, Finland’s position is compara- 
ble to that of Germany’s other allies, 
such as Italy, which might de- 
sire peace but which cannot obtain 
it because they are occupied coun- 
tries and prisoners of the Germans. 
Perhaps only an invasion of Finland 
by Russia will enable the Finns to 
rid themselves of the Nazis. 


Then there is the question of the 
terms of peace Russia would be will- 
ing to grant. In recent Russian 
statements, claims to Finnish terri- 
tory have not been mentioned, de- 
spite the fact that both Stalin and 
the official Soviet newspaper Pravda 
have been specific in including the 
Baltic countries—Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia—in Russian territorial 
claims. 


Demands Upon Finland 


It seems likely, however, that the 
Russians would make certain terri- 
torial demands upon Finland. For 
one thing, Russian foreign policy, 
whether under the czars or the com- 
munists, has been aimed at achiev- 
ing security in the Baltic region. 
Russia feels that her position in that 
area must be rendered secure, and 
that is the reason she is demanding 
the return of the Baltic countries, 
which were Russian provinces before 
the First World War but were set up 
as independent nations after that 
war. 


It is not considered probable that 
Russia would seek to incorporate 
into the Soviet Union more of Fin- 
nish territory than is necessary to 
protect her northern flank. While 
the entire world was extremely bit- 
ter toward the Russians when they 
went to war against Finland in the 


winter of 1939, events have recently . 


tended to temper that judgment. 
That war is now regarded as a de- 
fensive war on Russia’s part; a war 
aimed at making her more secure 
against the German attack which 
came in 1941. The city of Leningrad 
was extremely vulnerable to attack, 
being only a few miles from the old 
Russo-Finnish frontier. 

When Russia made peace with the 
Finns in 1940, they pushed the old 
frontier back and obtained bases in 
the Gulf of Finland. She was thus 
able to fortify regions farther re- 
Moved from Leningrad and 
strengthen her entire defensive posi- 
tion in the north. Most military ob- 
servers are of the opinion that the 
city of Leningrad would never have 
been able to withstand the terrific 
German siege had not these preven- 
tive steps been taken. 

Of course, the future relations be- 
tween Russia and Finland as be- 
tween Russia and her other neigh- 
bors—particularly the three Baltic 
States—cannot be considered apart 


from the general peace settlement. 
As we discussed at some length in 
last week’s issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, it is highly probable that 
Russia will take whatever steps she 
considers necessary to defend herself 
in the future, including incorporation 
of adjoining territories, unless a gen- 
eral system of collective security is 
worked out. In other words, Russia 
will demand guarantees of security 
from the United Nations and if gen- 
eral agreements are not reached, 
Russia will act to protect herself. 


If Finland and Russia can now be 
brought together in a peace settle- 
ment, the United Nations cause 
will receive a great advantage. At 
present, the Nazis are using Finland 
as a base for submarine and air at- 
tacks upon the northern shipping 
routes of the United States and Eng- 
land. This is one of the most hazard- 
ous of all the convoy routes, and con- 
siderable materials have been lost 


would have tremendous psychologi- 
cal effects upon other members which 
are wavering in their loyalty to the 
Nazi cause. 

But United Nations leaders are 
probably considering other possibili- 
ties. It is a foregone conclusion that 
one or more second fronts will be 
opened in Europe this year. It is 
not impossible that England and the 
United States will strike from the 
north from their bases in the Brit- 
ish Isles across the North Sea to 
Norway. 

If such should be the decision of 
the United Nations, Finland’s role 
would be important, for from Nor- 
way they might easily be able to 
establish contact with their .Russian 
allies. The advantages of a north- 
ern front would be great, for it 
would enable the United Nations to 
close in on the European continent 
from cne of its most vital sectors. 

Norway offers one of the _ best 
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before reaching Russian ports in the 
north. Finland’s removal from the 
war would certainly remove one of 
the great sources of danger. 


Another advantage not to be over- 
looked is the fact that the removal 
of Finland would mark the first de- 
fection in the Axis ranks. No mem- 
ber of the Axis has yet been willing 
or able to make a separate peace, 
and if Finland were to lead the way, 
it might well mark the beginning of 
a general exodus from the Axis 
camp. 

Moreover, Finland, because of her 
past record of decency in interna- 
tional relations and progressive de- 
mocracy at home, became one of the 
most highly respected of all nations. 
During the years following the First 
World War, she established a truly 
democratic government, instituted 
land and other reforms designed to 
benefit the common people, and be- 
came a prosperous and happy coun- 
try. She can hardly be at home in 
the Axis line-up and her withdrawal 


opening wedges to the European con- 
tinent. None of the occupied coun- 
tries has been more stubborn in its 
opposition to the Nazi yoke. Despite 
the early attempts of the invaders 
to teach the Norwegians the beau- 
ties of the “new order,” the latter 
have never missed an opportunity to 
work for their liberation. 


The Norwegians have become past 
masters in hampering the German 
attempts to Nazify their country. 
Every section of the population has 
resisted the Nazis; the workers, the 
schools, the clergy, the sports and 
youth organizations, the courts. Their 
resistance has taken every conceiv- 
able form, from the “icy chill” ex- 
tended to the occupying troops, to 
subtle forms of industrial sabotage. 
The few Commando raids that have 
been staged in Norway have been met 
with enthusiastic and almost univer- 
sal support from the populations. 
Thousands of Norwegians have es- 
caped, at great personal hazard, to 
join their countrymen who are fight- 


ing with the United Nations, on 
land, sea, and in the air. Three years 
after the Nazi invasion, the Norwe- 
gians stand more united than ever be- 
fore in their history, and the Germans 
have never been able to alter that 
fact. 

Military observers have long 
pointed out that Norway offers nu- 
merous natural advantages for an 
Allied invasion of the continent. 
With its rugged, extended coast line 
with its hundreds of fjords, it is 
impossible for the Germans to make 
the entire line impregnable to at- 
tack, from the Skaggerak, at the en- 
trance of the Baltic, to the North 
Cape in the Arctic. The coast line 
itself, including the fjords, is some 
12,000 miles long. It would prob- 
ably be easier for the Allies to in- 
vade Norway then any other country 
on the western side of Hitler’s Euro- 
pean fortress. 

If northern Europe should become 
a future battleground of the war, 
the position of Sweden, nestled be- 
tween Norway and Finland, would 
become of primary importance. 
Many times during the last three 
years, the Swedes have been on the 
brink of the precipice, but they have 
managed up to now to maintain their 
precarious neutrality. They have been 
obliged to supply the Germans with 
many products for the Axis war ma- 
chine, notably their high-grade iron 
ore, and they have had to make con- 
cessions to the Nazis. 


Position of Sweden 


But the Swedes have never wa- 
vered in their desire to see a United 
Nations victory. Sweden has become 
a haven for refugees from the Nazi 
tyranny—for Norwegians, Jews, 
French war prisoners, and other 


. groups. 


Nor has Sweden’s neutrality meant 
that she has neglected her own de- 
fenses. During the last three years, 
she has spent considerable sums 
building her defenses, increasing 
her army and supplying it with the 
most modern weapons, and weed- 
ing out all possible traitors. Her 
people have learned the lesson of 
Norway and Denmark and are de- 
termined that they shall not suffer 
a similar fate. The Swedish govern- 
ment has only recently given fair 
warning that they will resist all ag- 
gression. Thus, if Germany should 
seek to occupy Sweden in order to 
protect their northern flank against 
a possible Russian push from the 
east or an Allied invasion of Norway 
from the west, the Swedes would 
resist with all their might. 

Future developments in the north 
of Europe are as unpredictable as 
in any of the other theaters. Fin- 
land may or may not seek and make 
peace with the Soviets. The Allied 
nations may or may not attempt to 
storm the continent from Norway. 
But few would deny that the north- 
ern front will bear close watching 
during the critical weeks ahead. 
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Issues Are Raised 
By Rickenbacker 


APTAIN “Eddie” Rickenbacker 

has been the center of a heated 
controversy in the days since he and 
his party were rescued from their 
tiny rubber rafts in the Pacific Ocean. 
After that harrowing experience, 
which came so near to costing the 
lives of all the men involved, Captain 
Rickenbacker regained his strength 
and then made a hasty tour of the 
fighting fronts in New Guinea and 
Guadalcanal. 


Partly as a result of his own narrow 
escape from death and partly because 
of what he saw of the “hell holes” in 
which our men are fighting in the 
South Pacific islands, Captain Ricken- 
backer came back to the United 
States with the determination to spur 
the American people on to greater 
action. He has given a number of 
challenging speeches. 


Now few people would have ob- 
jected to Captain Rickenbacker’s 
strong appeals if they had been di- 
rected to the American people as a 
whole. Most Americans are agreed 
that we are still considerably short 
of the mark of an all-out effort on the 
home front. 


Captain Rickenbacker, however, 
has apparently been imbued with the 
idea that industrial workers are the 
ones who have fallen down on the 
job most—are the ones who need the 
most prodding, the most criticism. 
He has been especially critical of 
labor unions, repeatedly inferring 
that they have played a leading role 
in obstructing war production. 


The Captain has devoted a great 
deal of attention to the matter of 
absenteeism in war plants. He has 
bitterly attacked those workers who 
make a habit of taking days off and 
remaining absent from their work 
without good cause. 


It is also Captain Rickenbacker’s 
opinion that workers should not de- 
mand time-and-a-half pay for hours 
in excess of 40 a week, and he pleads 
with them to think less of the extra 
hours they work and the amount of 
money they receive, but to concen- 
trate instead on getting weapons and 
supplies to our fighting men. He con- 
tends that if American troops from 
Guadalcanal and other “hell holes” 
were brought back to this country 
and put to work in war factories, 
our production would greatly in- 
crease. And he reminds workers that 
the rank and file of our fighting men 
are paid only $50 a month. 


Friends of labor have been incensed 
over Captain Rickenbacker’s constant 
attacks on workers and unions. They 
point out that he is a well-to-do busi- 
nessman himself, and that he is 
reflecting this group’s traditional 
prejudice and bitterness toward or- 
ganized labor. It is true that, in his 
later speeches, he has felt obliged to 
include a brief mention of business- 
men and other groups in his criti- 
cisms, but most of his attacks have 
been directed at workers and unions. 


Why did he not. it is argued, remind 
the well-to-do who have fought tooth 
and nail against a limitation of 
$25,000 on their salaries and incomes 
that the majority of our fighting men 
are paid only $50 a month? Why has 
he not criticized many of the so-called 
dollar-a-year men in the government 
who have shown a greater concern 
for their own interests than for the 
national welfare at this time of crisis? 
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Why did he not point out that Walter 
Reuther, a labor leader, drew up a 
thorough plan to convert the auto- 
mobile industry over to war produc- 
tion about a year before such action 
was taken? Why did he not point 
out that our industrialists ignored the 
plan, and that their failure to act at 
the time places a far greater responsi- 
bility upon them for present shortages 
of weapons on our fighting fronts 
than upon the nation’s workers, de- 
spite any of their shortcomings? 


A striking example of Captain 
Rickenbacker’s one-sided vision, con- 
tinues the argument, is this: He says 
in one breath that workers should 
not ask for overtime pay for long 
hours of labor, and in the next breath 
he says that he is opposed to limiting 
salaries to $25,000 a year “because to 
limit salary you limit incentive, which 
is one of the great American corner- 
stones.” According to this viewpoint, 
workers are expected to be driven 
ahead only by motives of patriotism 
(despite the fact that they still work 
for private employers), whereas 
large-income groups should not be 
expected to serve their country with- 
out the “profit incentive.” 

As for absenteeism, it is pointed out 
that the problem is not nearly so 
simple as Captain Rickenbacker 
would have us believe. The war has 
created conditions which often make 
it necessary for workers to take time 
off from their jobs (see page 2). 


Naturally, concludes the argument, 
industrial labor has made mistakes, 
and it, along with all other groups of 
the population, should strive for 
greater perfection in order to back 
up our fighting men to the maximum. 
But it should not be forgotten that 
our industrial labor force, minus sev- 
eral million of its most able-bodied 
men who were taken into the armed 
services, turned out 128 billion dollars 
worth of civilian goods and war sup- 
plies last year (Department of Com- 
merce figures), which is nearly twice 
as great an output as we had in 1937. 


ADAPTED FROM A MAP IN THE NEW YORK Times 


New War Moves Seen 


N Tunisia, a see-saw battle has 
been in progress for a number 
of days. First, there was a sharp 
German offensive. Marshal Rommel 
broke through the American lines, 
and forced a retreat from strong po- 
sitions. It seemed that his army 
would maneuver into a position to 
carry on a dangerous offensive 
against the British, American, and 
French forces. 


The next phase of the battle was 
more favorable to our side. The 
Americans and British made exten- 
sive use of air power, drove the Nazis 
back, and recaptured much of the 
territory which had been lost. 


The heavy fighting of the last 
week or so gives an indication of 
the size of the task which confronts 
the Allies in North Africa. They 
outnumber the German forces de- 
cidedly, possibly more than three to 
one. The Germans, however, are 
near their base of supply, while the 
supplies and equipment for our ar- 
mies must be carried, largely from 
America, across an ocean infested 
with submarines. 


If the Germans can keep most of 
our North African forces occupied 
in and about Tunisia for many weeks, 
they may decide upon a bold venture. 
They may undertake a pincers move- 
ment in North Africa. If this is 
undertaken, the plan will call for a 
German invasion of Spain from oc- 
cupied France (see above map). If 
the Nazi forces go through Spain, 
they may attack Gibraltar and then, 
if successful, attempt to cross the 
narrow Strait of Gibraltar and land 
in Spanish Morocco. 

It would, of course, be a serious 
thing if the Germans, while still 
holding Tunisia, should land with 
a large force in either Spanish or 
French Morocco, where they could 
strike at the Allies from two direc- 


tions. Many military observers are | 
guessing that this is what the Ger-— 
mans have in mind. It is said that” 
large numbers of Nazi troop trains 

have been heading for the Pyrenees” 
Mountains, which separate France ” 
from Spain. During the weeks ahead, | 
therefore, Spain will bear close” 
watching because of her key position. 


Whether or not the offensive 
through Spain is undertaken may de- 7 
pend upon the results of the fighting 
going on in Tunisia. If the Germans 
are fairly successful there, the Nazi 
High Command may decide on the 
bold stroke of plunging through * 
Spain and attacking Gibraltar and ~ 
Morocco. If, however, the Allies get” 
the upper hand fairly quickly in~ 
Tunisia, the Nazis may not risk the” 
assault upon the northwest African ~ 
coast. 


The danger of a German invasion ~ 
through Spain raises the question of ~ 
our relations with the Spanish gov- — 
ernment. For some time, we have 
been sending oil, food, cotton, and 
other supplies to that country in the 
hopes of gaining its cooperation in 
resisting German invasion, if and ~ 
when it comes. If we could land 
our troops in southern Spain, with-— 
out opposition, at the same time that 
Germany was marching in from the © 
north, it would be a big advantage” 
to us. 3 
Critics of an appeasement policy” 
toward Spain, however, say it is) 
dangerous and unwise. Only re-— 
cently, they point out, General © 
Franco made it unmistakably cleat © 
that Spain was sympathetic with” 
Germany and Italy, and desired 
above all else that they should win © 
the war. Hence, it is argued, the” 
very materials we are sending Spain 4 
will strengthen the Axis resistance — 
against us when Germany invades © 
that land. : 





